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New Tools Help 
Rush War Work 


By Revolutionary High 
Speed Methods Metal Is 
Now Cut Like Wood. 


NEW YORK. — Development of 
revolutionary high-speed methods 
for cutting metals for airplanes, 
tanks, engines, gun mounts and oth- 
er war equipment has made it pos- 
sible to machine hard steel as much 
as 10 times faster than two years ago 
and to cut airplane aluminums 15 to 
20 times faster, it was declared at 
the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
ean Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. 

Charles F. Kettering, vice presi- 
dent and director of research of the 
General Motors corporation, who ad- 
dressed a luncheon meeting, defined 
an inventor as ‘‘a guy who doesn’t 
take his education too seriously.” 
He added that an inventor must be 
careful about logic, because ‘‘logic 
is an organized way of going wrong 
with confidence.’? He also spoke on 
the possibility of developing fuels 
with ratings of 350 to 400 octane. 

Harder Cutting Tools. 

The high-speed metal milling ha#@ 
been made possible, it was report- 
ed, by harder cutting tools, such as 
cemented tungsten carbide and tan- 
talum alloys. The idea, however, 
was said to have been conceived 
when a werkman at Vultee Aircraft, 
Inc., used a high-speed wood saw as 
an emergency measure to cut a 
piece of duralumin. 

One of the chief obstacles to high- 
speed cutting of metals, it was point- 
ed out, was that speed generated 
heat. It was discovered that after a 
critical speed had been passed the 
heat was carried off by the chips, 
leaving the metal itself cool. Fur- 
ther experiments led to increases in 
chip space—i.e., greater distances 
between teeth on the cutters. 

Microscopic photographs project- 
ed on lantern slides at the meeting 
revealed that new cutting tools re- 
moved metal chips in one 40,000th 
second, with cutting wheels turning 
at rates of as much as 40,000 feet 
a minute. These tools, it was re- 
ported, allowed war industries to cut 
finished parts from raw stock of 
steel or duralumin with the same 
speed as if such stock were wood. 

Making Inventors, 


Mr. Kettering declared that, as 
one of the first steps to making in- 
ventors, ‘‘we must teach the col- 
lege-educated boy how to fail intel- 
ligently.’’ To these young men must 
be explained, he said, that ‘‘it is no 
disgrace to fail, and that the only 
time you don’t want to fail on any 
experiment is the last time you try 
it. 

“The next thing that we must 
teach these young fellows,”’ he add- 
ed, ‘‘is that tediousness is a thing 
that you must learn to endure and 
like, and not resent because you 
have an education. 

“Very much greater protection 
than any patent is to have your 
competitor think you are crazy, be- 
cause he won’t pay any attention to 
what you are doing as long as he 
knows you are crazy.” 


Perry’s Flagship Finds 


Final Resting Place 
ERIE, PA. — Commodore Oliver 


‘Perry’s famous flagship, the Niaga- 


Ta, has found a final resting place on 
the public square in Erie, Pa., 130 
years after its final broadside 
roared against an enemy fleet. 

The ancient battleship, scuttled 
and sunk after the treaty of Ghent 
restored peace between Great Brit- 
ain and the United States following 
the War of 1812, rotted in Misery 
bay for nearly a century before it 
was raised, refitted and taken on a 
tour of the Great Lakes in 1913, 
centennial anniversary of its great 
battle. 

The Pennsylvania Historical com- 
mission obtained possession of the 
ship in 1939 and restored: it to its 
original condition at a cost of nearly 
$60,000. 

During the battle of Lake Erie in 


, 1813, Perry hauled his famous ‘‘Don’t 


give up the ship’ ensign up the 
Niagara’s jackstaff and carried on 


‘to victory after the Lawrence had 


been shot out from under him. From 
the Niagara’s quarterdeck he 
scrawled his brief communique: 

“‘We have met the enemy and they 
are ours; two ships, two brigs, one 
schooner and one sloop.”’ 


Meet Squander Bug; He 
Eats Cash Army Needs 


WASHINGTON.—Meet the Squan- 
der Bug. 

Mostly tummy, he’s the treasury’s 
idea of the invisible insect that gets 
into pocketbooks and devours the 
money that ought to be going into 
war bonds and stamps. 

And because he can’t digest bonds 
and stamps, the treasury is conduct- 
ing a campaign to starve the Squan- 
der Bug. 
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Radar’s Use Noted 
For Safety at Sea 


Is Expected to Speed Post- 
war Salvage Task. 


LONDON. Radisiocation: or ra- 
dar, the scientific development that 
is being used as an instrument of 
war, can and should be used after 
the war to protect the lives of mari- 
ners, reduce shipwrecks and colli- 
sions at sea in fog or storm and 
generally increase the safety of 
navigation, the British government’s 

select committee on national ex- 
penditure reported. 

The committee in its published re- 
port said continual developments 
were taking place in the field of lo- 
cating invisible objects by electronic 
or radio activity. These develop- 
ments, if generally applied for navi- 
gational purposes, it said, would de- 
crease accidents at sea. 

It recommended a study of pos- 
sible international agreements that 
might be necessary to put the life- 
saving radar into universal use. 

So far as Britain was concerned, 
the committee said, much of the ad- 
miralty’s radiolocation equipment 
would be of great value for improv- 
ing postwar sea traffic. 

Radiolocation would transform 
marine salvage into a declining in- 
dustry, it remarked, but it recom- 
mended that the admiralty maintain 
all salvage vessels and equipment it 
had acquired during the war. In this 
connection the committee sounded a 
warning that there would be no rich 
salvage harvests for speculators aft- 
er this war as there were after World 
War I. 

The committee revealed { 
admiralty had entered the \.:: 
1939 with virtually no salvage + iips 
or equipment, but that the siius‘ion 


at the 
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in, 


had been improved to such an extent } 


that thus far ships and cargoes worth } 


nearly 70 million pounds had been 
rescued. A large number of war- 
ships have been salvaged and put 
back into service. 


Navy Makes Atlantic 


Ocean Safe for Troops 
NEW YORK.—The proud disclo- 
sure that not a single American sol- 
dier has been lost in this war while 
being sent across the Atlantic in 
navy-escorted troop transport con- 
voy was made here by Vice Admiral 
Adolphus Andrews, commander of 
the eastern sea frontier. 

Admiral Andrews made the an- 
nouncement in an address at a din- 
ner in New York in which he de- 
clared that America’s navy now is 
“the mightiest in the world— 
dwarfed only by the size of the task 
confronting it.’’ 

The admiral’s revelation regard- 
ing the navy’s achievement in the 
safe escort of hundreds of thousands 
of soldiers overseas in troop trans- 
ports came when he declared that 
the U. S., after successfully ‘“‘hold- 
ing’ the enemy in the early stages 
of the war, ‘‘now has begun to push”’ 
the Axis back. 

“To make the push,” he stated, 
“our fighting men have been trans- 
ported safely and without the loss of 
a single man in a troop transport 
convoy when escorted across the At- 
iantic by our navy.’’ 


Women’s Shoe Mileage 


May Be Increased 40% | 


WASHINGTON.—The mileage on 
women’s shoes may be increased 
from 15 to 40 per cent, thus offset- 
ting the blow dealt by shoe rationing, 
if experiments of coating shoes with 
wax and oil prove successful for 
large-scale operations, the War Pro- 
duction board reported. 

The interdepartmental committee 
on leather is experimenting, WPB 
said, with the application of oil and 
wax to the so-called ‘‘cement-con- 
structed shoes’? — those cemented 
rather than sewed on. 

Use of oil and wax treated soles 
in cement-constructed shoes, it was 
explained, has been impracticable 
up to now due to the insecure bond 
in cementing the soles to the shoe. 
This is due to the loss of adhesive- 
ness which results in the cementing 
of a wax or oil-treated material. 

A possible solution to this obstacle 
is anticipated as the result of ex- 
periments utilizing a method of fit- 
ting and cementing the leather out- 
soles before they are treated with oil 
or hot wax solutions. 


London Faces Biggest 


Labor Crisis in History 

LONDON.—Britain’s capital faces 

one of the biggest labor shortages 
in its history. 

It’s about as easy to find the al- 
most nonexistent lemon or banana 
as it is to get help for the office, the 
store or the home. 

All over London there are chalked, 
printed and painted signs proclaim- 
ing the SOS of the short-staffed boss 
fishing in a market which is mostly 
a mighty demand and precious little 
supply. 

There are jobs for cooks, wait- 
resses, usherettes, janitors, stenogs, 
tailors, store assistants, maids, char- 
women, glasscutters, taxi drivers, 
bus drivers and conductors, print- 
ers, elevator attendants, hotel port- 
ers, chefs, clerks, teleprinter opera- 
tors, telephone operators, mailmen 
and street sanitary workers. 

The pay is high according to Brit- 
ish standards. The hours of work 
have been reduced. Ample leisure 
time is offered. 

Bait includes ‘‘well-lighted can- 
teens,’’ ‘‘Sundays and holidays off,” 
“very nice quiet family’’ (for a 
maid wanted ad), ‘‘No Saturdays or 
Sundays’”’ (for a clerk wanted ad). 
and ‘‘no scrubbing’”’ for maids and 
chars. But there are very few tak- 
ers. 


Magnetized Checkers 
Are Now Made for Blind 


NEW YORK.—As its latest inven- 
tion for the amusement of service- 
men who have lost their sight, the 
American Foundation for the Blind 
has devised a checker game with 
magnetized pieces, Dr. Robert B. 
Irwin, sightless executive director 
of the foundation, has disclosed. It 
‘s planned to make the game avail- 
able later to all blind persons. 

One of the features of the board is 
that it can be used almost anywhere 
without the game being upset by an 
accidental jolt. 

The board is fashioned so that 
playing squares are metal and coun- 
tersunk, while inactive ones are of 
vood. Only the playing squares at- 
tract the checkers. One player uses 
round checkers and the other square 
pieces. 


He’s Had Basic Training 
Five Times; Now He’s 55 


CAMP DAVIS, N. C.—Pvt. Alfred 
E. Halpin of this army anti-aircraft 
post believes he is one of the oldest 
privates in the army—he’s 55—and 
he is sure he is one of the best 
trained. 

Five times since he donned khaki 
for World War II, Halpin has been 
put through basic training, that gru- 
eling period of hardening up that 
every soldier approaches with dread 
and completes with relief. Most sol- 
diers undergo it only once, but Hal- 
pin’s career has seen him switched 
from one outfit to another, and near- 
ly every time he changed just in 
time to get in on basic. 

Halpin saw active service in 
World War I. He is now a member 
of the public relations staff. 


; You can eat your cake and 


have it, teo—if you invest 
your CHRISTMAS savings 
in WAR BONDS. Keep on 
BACKING THE ATTACK. 
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Do you feel 


‘left out of it?” 


ARE YOU missing the chance 
to share in this war—missing 
an experience you’d value all 
your lifie? 

Right now, in the WAC, you 
could be doing a vital Army job. 
You could be getting valuable 
training, meeting new people, 
seeing new places while serving 
your country. 


= ee NT SMES 
More Wacs are needed at once. 


Get full details about eligibility 
training, pay, the jobs Wacs do, 
how they live. Go to the nearest 
U. S. Army Recruiting Station. 
(Your local post office will give 
you ths address.) Or write: The 
Adjuiant General, Room 4415, 
Munitions Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Do it today! 


Blackout Lingerie Is 


The Vogue in London 

LONDON.—Board cf Trac e. in- 
vestigators announced they 
gotten to the bottom of the mys- 
terious run on non-rationed black- 
out curtain material. 

Women are using it to make! 
their own panties. 

“Tt will be most difficult to halt 
this practice,’’ said the board 
spokesman. ‘‘How is one... er 

. to know?” 
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We can’t win the war without the 


navy; our soldier can’t win unless 
our ships deliver; 
can’t deliver unless the home front | 
provides. One important convoy job ! 
is flashing signals as this youth is! 
doing in the Batile of the Atlantic. 

Your equally important job is to! 
continue buying War Bonds until 


victory. U.S. Treasury Departinent 


Here Are Measurements 


Of Average Inductee 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—According 
to Philadelphia quartermaster depot, 
| largest organization of its kind in 
the world, the average American 
doughboy is 5 feet 8 inches tall, 
weighs 144 pounds, has a chest 
measurement of 3334 inches, a 3l- 
inch waistline, wears a 9142D shoe, 
and a size 7 hat. However, after a 
few months of army chow, all meas- 
uremenis except the waist and hat 
expand. 


Dog’s Bark Helps Save 
Her $5,040 From Thief 


WICHITA, KAN. — Mrs. Mar- 
garet Frampdon, 65 years old, 
awakened by a barking dog, felt 
under her pillow for the $5,040 
she had hidden there. It was 
gone. She herrd some one run- 
ning from the house, a dog in pur- 
suit. Near the house police found 
$2,700 in a packet dropped by 
the thief. In a weed patch, not 
far away, they found the rest. 


| \pple Pie Proves Sure 


Cure for Homesickness 


DENVER. — Old-fashioned apple 
pie rates as the No. 1 cure for the 
homesickness of United States sol.‘ 
diers in India. Hortense Addison, 
recreational worker at a Red Cross 
post in India, said in a letter to her 
mother at Denver that a home 


| cooked American meal will cure a! 


| case of mass homesickness ‘‘in 
about one second,” especially if it 
is topped off with apple pie. 

FOR SALE—Fine N. Hamp. Breed 
Cockerel, $4.00. Phone P. A. 6762. 
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SHIPMENT OF NEW 


BICYCLES 
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SEQUOIA 


merchant ships | 
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‘||HIGH NOTES 


Fifty-six students will graduate 
at the Commencement service to ba 
held in the Sequoia high school 
auditorium on th evening of Janu-- 
ary 28. The diplomas will be pre-- 
sented by a member of the school 
board. A special section will be set 
off in the auditorium for the June 
graduates, but everyone is invited 
to attend. 

There will be speeches by outside 
aand student speakers, and cultural 
seal, administrative, athletics, and 
other awards will be presented to 
the graduates. 

Music will be provided by the 
Treble Clef and the school orches- 


| tra. 
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Fans for a Sequoia year book to 
be qublished next year are now 
according to Irene Thi- 
eme, chairman of the year book cOm 
mittee. 

It has already been decided that 
the book will not be subsidized at 
the expense of any other activity 
aand that copies will be paid for 
by pre-publications subscriptions. 
Charles Spharler, chairman of the 
1944 year book had just about giv- 
€n up due to war time restrictions, 
and he is unable to find a teacher 
to supervise such an undertaking. 

ses 

The Redwood City-Ravenswood 
; recreation center will feature danc- 
ing. singing, indoor athletics, games, 
and refreshments. Both square and 
ballroom dancing will take place, 
volleyball and badminton game are 
scheduled, and cands and Chinese 
checkerg will be provided. Anyone 
whe can play a musical instrument 
is invited to do so. There will prob- 
ably be some charge for the re- 
freshments, according to the com- 
mittee in charge. 

ees 

Eleven tons of paper were collect- 
ed during a period of six weeks by 
students, during the Sequoia Tftnes 
drive which closed in December. 

se 

Small pox vaccinations will soon 
be offered to students who weuld 
like to have them.Each student’s 
own physician should give them, es 
because many can not have it aene| 
Sequoiaa is giving them theirs, says 
the school nurse. 
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The Rev. Dr. Thornhill was call- | 


ed to Los Gatos Monday, January 
tenth to officiate at the funeral 
of Harry Mosier who passed away 
in San Mateo. 


to the Psopie 
of this Community 


KILL OR BE KILLED 

United States Marines paid the 
stiffest price in human life per 
square yard for the capture of 
Tarawa, vital Pacific outpost 

Ie was beh or E be killed. Your 

arias : boys did not 
flinch when 
they ran into 
the deadliest 
firepower 
along the 
beaches of 
this impor- 
tant Gilbert 
: Island strong- 

a hold. 

This assault, bloody and cost- 
ly, is one of the many which 
must be made before Tokyo and 
Berlin are pounded into dust and 
ashes. 

What are you doing to back up 
the boys? Remember these are 
boys from this very community, 
perhaps from your very home. 
Any home in your neighborhood 
which today does not display the 
Treasury’s red, white and blue 
4th War Loan Shield proclaim- 
ing ‘‘We bought Extra War 
Bonds’’ is not backing the at- 
tack. Every Extra War Bond 
you buy becomes a direct fighter 
against Japan and Germany. If 
you could but see one man die 
on the battlefield, you would not 
count the cost of your slight sac- 
rifices te buy Extra War Bonds 
to make jeach succeeding assault 
less costly in the lives of our 
boys. 

You can’t afford NOT to buy 
Extra Bonds in the 4th War Loan 
if you would help these boys. 

THE EDITOR. 
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BUY A BOND TODAY 


|)FOR PEACE TOMOROW 
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Edward Feeley Rites 


Held This Morning 


Residents of Menlo PaPrk were 
saddened Wesdesday by the news of 
the passing of Edward L. Feeley. It 
is understood that Mr. Feeley had 
been in poor halth for quite a periog 
of time, but his friends were not 
looking for the end to come at this 
time. 

Mr. Feeley was born and reared 
in this city, where he was educated. 
At one time in the early days of 
Menlo Park’s incorporation as a city 
he was a member of the police forca 
and from close touch with him and 
On Numerous time assisting in the 
duties he had to perform as an of- 
ficer, the editor can say that he 
Was always courteous and kindly in 
the performance of his duties, al- 
though firm. He played no favorites 
and On many occasions went out of 
his way to assist those who would 
have taken wrong steps, back into 
the straigh and narrow way. 

Mr. Feeley, Eddie as his friends 
called him, always had a cheerful 
sMile and a glad handshake for all 
witih whom he came in contact, 
speaking of the pain and suffering 
that he was called upon to endure, 
and many is the local resident who 
will miss him in the days to come. 

It wwas truly a privilege to know 
Eddie and to have him call one his 
friend. 

Mr. Feeley leaves to mourn his 
passing, wife, Thelma Feeley and 
two sons, William Edward and Don- 
ald Alvin Feeley He was the son Of 
Mrs. William E. Feeley, and brother 
of Mrs. Adeline Douglas, Mrs. Lillian 
Black, Mrs. Mary Bush, Arthur, 
Jack, William and the late Francis 
P. Feeley, and was 42 years of age. 

The funeral was held from the 
Tinney Funeral Home in Palo Alto 
at 9 o’clock this morning followed 
by requiem mass at 9:30 in the 
Church of the Nativity. Interment 
wa sin Holy Cross Cemetery, Menlo 
Park. 


The Armed ed Forces: 


Charles F. D DeLacy 
At Lowry Field 


LOWRY FIELD, COLO., Jany 1% 
, Charles Frederick DeLacy, private 
| first class, son of Mr. aand Mrs. 
Charles F. DeLacy, Box 345 A, R. F. 
D., Menlo Park, California ,is on 
duiy at Lowry Field. 

PFC Lowry graduated from Se- 
quoia high school with the class of 
1926-1930; Saint Mary’s College, 1930 
-1922; Denver University, 1932-1935 
and was a football and basketball 
star. He was inducted into the mili- 
tary forces on April fiirst, 1943 at 
Atlantic City, and has seen service 
at Drew Field, Peterson Field, Colo- 
rado Springs. 

In civilian life DeLacy was a color 
photographer with the Schmidt 
Lithograph Company of San Fran- 
cisco. 

His wife, Margaret DeLacy resides 
in Denver, Colorado. 


Capt. M. J. Priger 


Transport Graduate 


CAMP STONEMAN, CALIF., Jan. 
12—Captain Milton J. Priger of 
Liberty Park Ave., Menlo Park, Cali- 
fornia, wwas graduated last Satur- 
day. from the tenth class of the 
Pacific Coast Transportation Corps 
Officers’ Training School at Camp 
Stoneman. The one-month special 
officers-refresher course offers com- 
plete basic training as well ag pre- 
sentation of the @issions and the 
functions of the Army supply. 

His wife, Marjorie W. Priger, lives 
at the above address.. 

Prior to entering the Army Cap- 
tain Priger was employed as a 
Property Accounter, by the U. S. 
Government at Fort Mason, Califor- 
niaa. 
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Ifuge Postwar 
Task in Europe 


Repatriation of 30 Million 
Homeless People Is 
Stupendous Job. 
ATLANTIC CITY.—Europe is g0- 
ing to look like a great railroad sta- 


tion the fir few months after the 
Ce - decide to surrender uncon- 
ditionally. 

Ragged and hungry people will 
trudge homeward all over the map 
of Europe. Here and there one 

person will recognize 


white-faced 
| They’ll fall on 
And it’s no 
notion that they’ll 
the questions 
you been 
“Have you 
“Js mother 


face. 


* white 


er’s she 


ulders 


fore 
9” 


cor aoN re have 


At : ut the hollow-eyed 
hil cir hair cropped be- 
ir stomachs pro- 
malnutrition. 
faces 


ed, like old people’s. 


truding becav of 


their sus- 


cognize their par- 


ent relief committees re- 
em to their home towns. The 
year's ll have passed, and how are 
{ | to recognize them? 
2) Million Homeless. 
It is believed that 30 million per- 
or more have been torn from 
t veal 5s in Europe. 
problem of returning those 


their homes will be 


\ 


\e 


| 
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rang 


&» 


and iron or 


“ . 
| Open your refrige 
‘ 


th 


Buy More War Bonds 


4th War Loan...- 


NO. A, RAE 

Look over all the appliances in your home. Check par- 
ticularly those appliances you use constantly, like the 
vacuum cleaner, refrigerator, washing machine 

; ironer. Do any of these need repair or con- 
ditioning? Durationize your appliances with constant 

care and timely repair. That also means careful use to 
avoid abuse. Blasting your radio at full volume, for ex- 
ample, can shorten its life. Use it, but tune it down. 
rator door as seldom as possible. 
Keep your fireplace damper closed when heating equip- 
ment is in use. It prevents heat 


Your government wants your present appliances to last 


for the duration. Their servi 


stupendous. It’s estimated in Lon- 
don, where committees for the ex- 
iled governments are at work, that 
during the first few months of peace 
it will be necessary to move 150,000 
people a day. 

To get the Belgians home it will 
take 1,000 trains. With 600 persons 
to a train, 12 trains daily, months 
will be needed. 


the most tragic of Europe’s people. 
In 1939, when Germany invaded Po- 
land, more than 1,500,000 Poles were 
driven from western Poland. But, 
even before the Germans tossed out 
these Poles, some 300,000 had fled the 
invading armies. And after that the 
Germans snatched another 1,400,000 
as prisoners and slave labor. 


On the eastern side of the country 


other 1,500,000 to Siberia. 

The Polish rehabilitation commit- 
tee figures it will take 1,600,000 tons 
of food to feed their country the first 
six months. 

The French have lost 1,250,000 
workers to Germany, and another 
750,000 Frenchmen are held as war 
prisoners. 

Slavs Are Scattered. 


The Jugoslavs have been scattered 
through four countries. About 600,- 
000 were taken to Italy to work for 
the Fascists. 


the Russians deported close to an- | 


Another 200,000 were | 


| of a “pure race.” 


war prisoners. 

Greece estimates 12,000 of her 
people are in refugee camps in the 
Middle East, and another 160,000 
have ebbed across the country be- 
fore the armies. 

Norway lost only 2,000 labor con- 
scripts to Germany, but recently 
100,000 of her officers were arrested 
and shipped to Poland. 

Czechoslovakia has lost 1,000,000 
persons who are scattered through 
concentration camps and labor 
camps. 

But the most curious irony of all 
is what happened to Hitler’s notions 
That was to be 
in Germany, of course. And today 
it’s difficult to imagine a greater 
melting pot. 


in Germany. And Germans? They’re 
off in other countries waging war. 


seattered by the Germans through | 


Poland, France and Germany. Now, 
several thousand in southern Italy 
are free again to go home, but as yet 
there’s no way to get them there. 


Little Holland has lost very high 


numbers proportionately. A total of | 


374,000 workers has been herded into 
Germany, Poland, and as far as 
the Dnieper; 37,000 have been taken 
into France, and some 50,000 are 


waste up the chimney. 


ces save you time and money. 


PGE: 


Fi-pAGIEIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


GE2W-144 


the 
jungles of the Pacific—planes, tanks, 
artillery must move—and fast; no 
waiting to build roads or airfields. 
That’s when our soldiers must un- 


On the beaches of Italy, in 


roll these ‘“‘steel mattresses,”’ as you 
see them in this photo. Your War 
Bonds pay for them. 

U.S. Treasury Department 


Make it a thrifty CHRIST- 
MAS—give WAR BONDS. 
Keep on BACKING THE 
ATTACK. 


Lodge-Club Calendar 


Menlo Park lodge No. 651, F. & A.M. 
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| WALTER 


Stated meeting first Thursday. 
Meeting Place, Palo Alto Masonic 
Temple 

OTTO A. LEYDECKER, Master 
Dr. J. Ross Hardy. Secretary 
American Legion — Meets first 
and third Wednesday, Legion Hall. 
GALE, Commander. 
FRANK ELLIS, Adjutant. 


Knights of Columbus—Palo Alto 
Council No. 2677 meets the second 
and fourth Wednesday at 8:15 p.m, 


lin the Parish Hall, 745 Waverly St. 


Fraternal Order of Eagles, Palo 
Alto aerie No. 2360, meets every 
Monday night, 8 o'clock. 

Glenn C. Wild, Worthy President 

w. E. Ecker, Secretary 


American Legion Auxiliary 443-- 


Meets every second and fourth 
Tuesday at & p. m., Legion Hall, Oak 
Grove Ave. 


JOSEPHINE CULVER, President 


| ELEANOR SILVANI, Secretary 


| Menlo Parlor No. 211, N. D. 


G. W. 
| Meets first and third Tuesdays in 
| Masonic Hall. 

| Mrs. Mary Sparks, President. 


| Mrs. Frances Maloney, Rec. Sec. 


| WANTED: R. R. 


CROSSING FLAGMAN 
IN MENLO PARK 


A GOOD JOB FOR AN 
OLDER MAN OR WOMAN 


You've seen the Railroad Crossing 
Flagmaan guardidng the way when 
the trains come by (maybe he’s 
flagged you down at times) 
| or sitting in the little Railroad 
| Crossing House at the intersection. 
| An easy and interesting job and a 
| VITAL job . helping S. P. get 
{the war tarins through safely. Now 
lthis job is open If you're an older 
man or woman who'd like to stay 
busy—-but not too busy—this map 
jbe just the job you'd like. No ex- 
|perience needed. Good hours. A 
salary of $111.93 per month. Rail- 
road pass privileges. Medical serv- 
ices. A job with a permanent com- 
pany. Come in, won't you, and see 
us about it. We thinkyou'll like it. 


| 


| See your local S. P. Agent. Or write 
|S. P. Employment Office, 33 Cali- 


fornia St., San Francisco 11. 
| 
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Men and women from | 
| a half-dozen countries are working 
The unhappy Poles are perhaps | 


Seo ee ee 
SS 


—— 


Prepare for Shock 


Of Seeing Cripples 


Families of Wounded Men 
Warned by Army Doctor. 


ALGIERS. -- A 
warning to American far s of the 
psychological shock of recei ing into 
their homes crippled and wounded 
sons, brothers and husbands was 
given by Col. Joseph I. Martin of 
Rockford, Ill., surgeon of the Fifth 
army in Italy. 


The explanation, Colonel Martin 
said, is simply that the increased 
efficiency of army surgeons is saving 
men who in the past would have 
died. The use of land mines, booby 
traps and air-exploding bombs is in- 
creasing the number of maiming 
wounds, he went on, but now more 
of the victims live. 

“The point must be brought home 
emphatically,” Colonel Martin said. 
| “It is an unfortunate psychological 
shock that awaits many families in 
the United States who after the war 
must give sympathy and considera- 
tion to their invalids. 

“Medical men are not miracle 
workers. We can only do our utmost 
to save lives and prevent permanent 
disability to those under our care. 
The people must expect to see the 
results of the war.” 

He remimled laymen that a land 
mine often necessitated amputation 
and also caused ‘‘terrible damage” 
to face and arms. 

“The war is not over with the 
signing of the armistice,’’ he con- 
cluded. ‘These men whose lives we 
are saving will be soldiers as long 
\ as they live. Their fight won't have 
ended with their discharge from the 
service as disabled veterans. It will 
only begin. 

“Above all, the folks back home 
must be preparing themselves to ac- 
cept this sad part of our victory.” 


KEEP ON: ~~" ": 
Backing the Attack! « 
- WITH 


« * 


straig ntforward 


* 


* * 


The woman who gives up buying a new fur 
coat and buys several $100 War Bonds with 


the money, Or... 


Better $200, $300, $500. 


Gi abe 


TRINITY EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
420 Oak Grove Ave., Menlo Park 
Rector, The Reverend 


Charles Edward Fritz, M. A. B. D. 
— Holy Communion. 


8:00 a. Mm. 
9:30 a. m. — Church School a 
St. Mary’s Chapel, 1060 Laurel St. 


\i4-00 A. M.—First and third Sun- 


i a sermon. 
days, Holy Communion and sermo 
other Sundays, Morning Prayer 


and sermon. 


CHURCH OF THE NATIVITY 
Rev. Thomas Mch eon, Pastor 
Oak Grove Avenue 

Sunday Mass, 7, 8:30 and 11 
Benediction at 7:45 p.m. 

At the Mission Church of St. 
Francis, Euclid Ave., East Palo Alto, 
masses at 7:30 and 9 a. m. 


———— 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


a.m. 


First Church of Christ, Scientist 

Bryant Street and Forest Avenue, 
Palo Alto. 

Sunday services at 11 am, 


CONGREGATION BETH JACOB 
Creek Drive 
Dr. Emil Bernhard Cohn 


Rabbi: 


rs 


Patriotic Women As 
Telephone Operators 


FASCINATING WORK HELPING 
HANDLE THE TELEPHONE 
CALLS THAT SPEED THE SHIPS 
AND PLANES, AND MOVE THE 
TROOPS FOR VICTORY! 


BEGINNERS PAID 
WHILE LEARNING 


Positions With a Future 


If not in essential industry 
Apply 


529 Bryant Street, 
Palo Alto 


The Pacific Telephone 
and 


WAR BONDS ‘| Telegraph Company 


WHO IS MAKING 
THE GREATEST 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 14, 1944 


ae 


The Sunday Church Services 


Services will be held this Frilay 
night at 8:15 o’clock.—Sermon. 

Saturday morning services at 9:15 
| o'clock. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
716 Santa Cruz Avenue 


DON EMERSON HALL, Minister’ 


11:00 am.—-Morning Worship. 

6:30 pm.—Christian Endeavor 
, meetings, Intermediate, high schoo} 
|and Young People’s societies. 

Junior Christian Endeavor meet. 
ings at 2:45 and 3:45 p.m. each 
Wednesday. 


MENLO FULL GOSPEL CHURCH 
Earle V. Jennison, Pastor 
Phone Redwood 3155-W 
Oak Grove avenue and Mills street, 
two blocks from highway. 
Sunday Services: Sunday School 10 
\a. m. Morning Service, 11 a. m. Even 
ing Service 7:45 o’clock. Choir Prac- 
tice 7:15, before evening service 
Mid-week meetings — Wedpesday 
evening: Song Service and Preach- 


ing. 
Friday evening 8:00 o'clock Pray. 


er Service. 


CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF THE 
WAYSIDE 
Rev. Edmund I. Hogan, Pastor 
Portola. 


Daily mass at 8 a. m. Sunday 
masses at 8 and 9:30 a. m. 


FAST PALO ALTO COMMUNITY 
CHURCH 

Rev. Melvin D. Westland, pastor 
Euclid Ave. near Bayshore Ravens. 
wood District. 

9:45 agm.—Sunday Scnool. 

11 am—Morning Worship. 

6:30 p.m.— Christian Endeavor 
Services. 

7:45 p.m.—Evening Service. 
ing at 7:45 o'clock. 

Public cordially invited to these 
services. 


SACRIFICE ? 


we the kid who gave his life for this country? 
Think that one over before you say, “I can’t 
afford more War Bonds.” 


You can afford it. 


BACK THE ATTACK ! 


THE 4TH WAR LOAN starts next week. Every American will 
be asked to invest at least $100 in extra War Bonds. At Jeast $100 


WE BOUGHT EXTRA WAR BONDS 
* 


* 


Wy) be 


WAR LOAN 


J. B. THORNHILL 
Physiotherapist 


\ { 


a 


@ 


i 


@ 


deavor 


\ 
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FOURTH LOAN 
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Starts 
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Soldier Cables a Plea 


To Save His Marriage 

+ CHICAGO.—Pvt. Bruce Godar, 20, 
of La Grange, Il., appealed from 
Jew Guinea for Judge Robert J. 

‘Dunne to save his marriage. His 
pride, Muriel, 16, admitted that she 
and her husband gave fictitious ages 


‘to obtain a license and were mar- |} 


Bs j {| price $4250. Move in when deal is 
4 Nig {| closed. 
: eens | Shown by Menlo Park Realty Co. 


ried at Fort Sill, Okla., three days 
before he was sent overseas. 

“Tt cannot defend myself while 
here,”’ Godar said in a cablegram. 
“Pray do all you can to save my 
marriage. It seems impossible that 
any civilian would deliberately de- 
stroy the only thing that keeps me 
going.” 

The annulment was demanded by 
the girl’s father, Paul E. Vial of La 


that ‘‘we love each other and want 
to stay married.”” The court denied 
a motion to delay action until the 
soldier returns from duty. 

“Whatever sentiments I may have 
Y’ll have to depend on the law,’’ the 
judge said. 


French Is Squelched 
By British Judge 
LONDON.—Judge J. H. Thorpe 
wants the good old English terms 
“young man’ and “‘young wom- 
an’ used in his Middlesex ses- 
sions court instead of ‘‘fiance’’ 
and ‘‘fiancee.” 

When a lawyer started using 
the imported terms the other day, 
Thorpe interrupted with: ‘‘When 
we have English words why 


9 


should we use others? 


You Live in Menlo Park 
Fire District 


IN CASE OF 


FIRE 


CALL 


PALO ALTO 414% 


.--State Clearly--- 
1. Where Located 
2. What is Burning 


MenloParkFireDistrict 


BUSINESS PHONE 4848 


is ready 


Phone P. A. 2-4411 


Pe coecssct casa ETT TT 


Grange, despite his daughter’s plea | eon 
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BUY MORE BONDS TODAY! 


— 


Real Estate For Sale 


Saneeneteisenennnnnen vane 
Lot 83x113.—Good 4 room Rustic 
House, 2 car garage, room adjoining 


440 Ravenswood avenue. Phone 
; Mots 21832 for informaation and appoint 
ee , | ment. 

— or 
EXPERT CARPENTER 
GENERAL CONTRACTING 
Specializing in Remodeling, Gladly 
help you plan 
No Job too Large or too Small 
Phone H. E. STALDER P. A. 4502 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
REMOVED BY THE ELECTRIO 


needle. Absolutely permanent. 
Gertrude Allender, 214 Emerson, 
Palo Alto. Phone Palo Alto 5443. 


CNET A EE * 
deatoened | 


For your convenience local even- 
ing service by oppointment. 


PHONE PALO ALTO 7750 


‘ Test for yourself the greatest 
Boa cages advance in hearing aids since 
fo a ia is ss Telex introduced first wear- 
A sprig of green on the Mediter« || able vacuum tube instrument. 
ranean front; today it’s cam flag 

oday it’s camouflage |) 4 pentode Tubes in a Push- 


for an Arnerican machine gun nest. y : 
Pull circuit (20 elements) give 


To win quicker our soldiers must | 
have munitions and materiel, more nearest to natural hearing ever 


and more. To provide them all of designed by man. 

us must buy mor 

wrauds MY y, More: GAs More pee You get this finer performance 
e U.S. Treasury Department ONLY in the NEW Super 


° TELEX. 
165-Mile Gale Only One 
Approved by Council on Physi- 


rd 
Of Greenland s Features cal Therapy, American Medical 
NESQUEHONING, PA. — Sergt. Association. 
Edward Koomar sat reading by the 
door of an army hut in Greenland. Evening service in your home 
His companions, intent on a card saves you travel ... gives OP- 
game, shouted: portunity for best test. 


“Shut the door.’ 
Koomar looked at the door. It FOR APPOINTMENT 
was shut PHONE PALO ALTO 17150 
Then he looked up. The roof was 


gone—torn away by a 165-mile-an- 


hour gale. N. E. HIGHTOWER 


34 ASHFIELD ROAD 
ATHERTON 


That, says Koomar, is life in 
Greenland. He’s glad to be home 
on furlough after 18 months of it. 


BUY BONDS TODAY 
LIVE IN PEACE TOMORROW 


ZEEEEETERESEESE ESTEE EET ET TAT ET TET T TES 
TS AAEEEALE ELLE EEE SEERA ELLE EE EEE EE SS 


Qur Job Work Department 


at all times to handle 


your PRINTING needs 


Letter Heads ® Envelopes 
Cards e Blank Forms 


Tell the public what you have to sell with 
an ad in the Recorder---You ll get results 
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Menlo Park, California 
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Lights of New York 


by L. L. STEVENSON 


Pals: Robert Brogan and his pal 
Charlie reached New York recently. 
Brogan is a second assistant engi- 
neer in the merchant marine. Char- 
lie ‘s a talking snowbird he picked 
up in Murmansk. Charlie and Bro- 
n hink a lot of one another. To- 


ge her they have shared no little ad- 
velure, In the first place, on the 
re.urn to this country from Mur- 
rr ansk, their ship was torpedoed. As 
a result, Charlie, Brogan and 11 


ovher men spent 16 days in 4 life 
boat. Before they were rescued and 
,ht into Halifax by an English 
ette, the Arctic winds had 
caused the death of eight men. Bro- 
gan spent three weeks in a Halifax 
hospital. Charlie, being used to cold 
weather, went to the hospital mere- 
ly to keep Brogan company. On his 
recovery, Brogan came on to New 
York bringing Charlie with him of 
course. Two weeks later, Charlie 
and Brogan were again aboard ship. 
The destination of the bird and 
the man was South America. A tor- 
pedo caused an intecruption. This 
time, however, they spent only two 
days in a life boat before being 
picked up in the Caribbean by the 
U.S. coast guard. After an unevent- 
ful voyage to Chile and return, Char- 


lie and Brogan sailed for Africa 
where they were under fire for sev- 
en days. Froim there they went to 
Sicily and then back again to New 
York. Charl has been taught to 
speak English by Brogan but he 
doesn’t talk about his experiences. 
Brogan doesn’t talk ahout them 
rouch either. He’s a full blooded 
Seminole Indian, 46 years old, and ; 
was educated Brooklyn public 


ton and Georgetown 
He enlisted in the navy 
in 1916 and active service in 
ihe first World war. His 16-year-old 
son is preparing to enter Annapolis. 


schoo's, Wash 


ULIVETSsITICS. 


saw 


% s * 
Pig Tale: Kent Cooper, general 
manager of the Associated Press, 
lives at  Irvington-on-the-Hudson, 


where, due to the war, it seems, gar- 
bage collections were discontinued 
in outtying districts. Naturally, that 
wes a source of great annoyance 
and inconvenience to residents. One 
of Mr. Cooper's neighbors, a wom- 
an sun mer resident, solved the 
problem very neatly, however, by 
purchasing a pig for which she paid 
$5. Not only cid the little porker 
take care of the garbage but thrived 
on it to such an extent that when 
the woman was ready to close her 
house for the winter, it had grown 
into a sizeable hog which she de- 
cided to sell to a farmer. A _ pro- 
spective purchaser came along and 
inquired how much she wanted for 
the animal. The woman explained 
she had paid $5 for the pig in the 
spring but having had the use of it 
all summer, she thought $2.50 was 
a fair price. Needless to say, the 
farmer closed the deal immediately. 
* * * 

Pioneer Days: When Sergt. Rich- 
ard N. Jenkins, now an aerial gun- 
ner, whom we have known so long 
we look on him as a member of our 
fan ly, was in New York on fur- 
k nh recently, he described some 
of the ancient equipment used to 
t ansport troops west of Chicago and 
ve listened in amazement. Now he 
writes from Wendover Field, Utah: 

Do you remember what I told you 
about old, gas-illuminated coaches 

‘o in while traveling East? Well, 

e’s a friend of mine who had al- 
most the same experience except 
that in his coach there was a sign 
which read ‘Passengers will not 
shoot buffalo from the open win- 
dows.’ This chap swears it is the 
absolute truth.” 

* . * 

Here and There: A_ sad-faced 
woman in deep mourning, feeding 
carrots to the horse of a mounted 
policeman at 50th street and Sixth 
avenue... A comely young miss 
clad in riding ha it, complete even 
to spurs, traveling not on a horse but 
on a Sixin avenue bus. . . Two an- 
cient New Yorkers, both in correct 
morning attire, looking at a ther- 
mometer in the window of a hard- 
ware store and talking about ‘‘real 
old-fashioned winters.” Sev- 
eral mc ~bers ot the “leisure class”’ 
watching a waichmaker as he plies 
his trade in a store window 
Tall buildings of uppey Seventh ave- 
nue acting as a frame for a bit of 
Central park view with low-hanging 
haze as a proscenium arch. ..A 
blind beggar siuging lustily, ‘‘Oh 
What a Beauulul Morning” and ac- 
co. npanylug himself on one of the 
est accordions I’ve ever seen 

A curly-headed little girl all 
Wrapped up in a doll display . 

A manhole worker coming up for a 
few quick “rags on a cigarette and 
then disa pearing for all the world 
like a mole ducking into its hole in 
the ground . . Bryant park spar- 
rows engaged in a brisk battle over 
a bit of stale bread . . . A sudden 
gust of air from a subway grating, 
as a train passed beneath. 

Bell Syndicate.—WNU Features, 
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French Traitors 
Fear ‘Butt arfly’ 


Are Marked by a Swastika 
Stuck on Door Posts by 
Secret Avengers. 


LONDON.—French collaboration- 
ists find a queer sort of butterfly on 
their door posts these days—a 
charming swastika that proclaims 
the traitor to his fellows. It is just 
one of the ways the underground 
movement has of attacking French 
betrayers. 

Another is the professional crime 
bureau set up by lawyers, doctors 
and newspaper men to hunt down 
those who violate French patriotism. 
The traitor gets a form letter which 
lists his offenses and promises retri- 
bution. In some instances that spells 
death. 

The butterfly, a gummed label 
about three by five inches, bears a 
bold swastika and large type which 
proclaims to Frenchmen, ‘Here 
lives a collaborator.’”” The French 
call the sticker a ‘“‘papillon,”” which 
is their word for ‘‘butterfly’’ too, 
and the sticker assures all French- 
men that none is placed on a door- 
way of a collaborator with the Ger- 
mans until after an inquiry and au- 
thorization by the underground re- 
sistance movement’s counter-espion- 
age branch. A special press bureau 
is maintained by the underground, 


@ 
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Bethlehem in '43 built 380 fighting and 
cargo ships. | 


Value of the year’s program equivalent to 
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with its own president and commit- 
tee. 
Cloak Activities. 

Patriots of the underground cloak 
their activities with simple daily oc- 
cupations and the darkness of night. 
A bare, factual log of the work of 
several bands which sallied out one 
night in September to cut power 
lines supplying the Creusot arma- 
ment works speaks powerfully of 
their effectiveness. Five groups of 
men participated in this action in 
a small area around Chalons-sur- 
Saone. 

Here is the log of Operation No. 1 
as the French delegation here got 
the story. The job was to destroy 
transformers and pylons of the Cha- 
lons-sur-Saone main power station, 
especially the piers carrying high 
tension cables across the Saone riv- 
er. The attack began at 6 p. m. An 
unidentified saboteur relates: 

‘‘We crossed the Saone less than 
a mile from the power station. Hid- 
ing in bushes, we prepared our ma- 
terial, explosives, detonators and so 
on. At 9p. m., a long, difficult ap- 
proach through corn fields began. 
We reached the main pylon of the 
Berne line, laid some explosives 
there and went on, crawling from 
one pylon to another. 

Crawl on Bellies. 

“At 11:30 this job is over and we 
make for the power station itself, 
which is guarded by 20 French 
gendarmes and two Germans. We 


are very much hindered by a very | 


at the only possible 
We have to pass be- 
separated 


strong light 
place of entry. 
tween two sendarmes 


| 
| 
| 


I 


only by 80 yards. : 
“We cross the road on our bellies 

and manage to get over the two 

fences surrounding the power sta- 


tion. 
“Ag soon as we reach the trans- 


“mers I must proceed alone be- | : 
form p perrre as 


cause of the many live bars (150,- 
000 volts) which are in the way. 
At last I reach a convenient spot 
and dispose of my delayed action 
bombs. 

“19:25 a. m.—We retreat over the 
same source. 

“12:45 a. m.—The first pylon blows 
up. : 
“The drone of the power station 
dies down, searchlights flare up 
everywhere, the oil of the trans- 
formers burns, throwing flames to a 
terrific height. We are by now well 
over a mile from the power station 
and it looks like daylight. I count 
as many as 28 explosions until es I 
Our comrades in other sectors are 
doing good work.”’ 


Dog Days Are Gone, So 
Fleas Now Ride Trolleys 


CLEVELAND.—According to an 
unidentified complainant, dog days 
are over for fleas, as they now ride 
on trolleys. The young woman said 
that while riding to work on Cleve- 
land’s street cars, she and some of 
her friends had been bitten on the 
backs of their legs by fleas. She 
said she had decided the fleas hide 
in the straw seats in street cars 
and then come out and bite when 
the ladies sit down. 


ee 
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Rare Trumpeter Swan Is 


In Combat Wound tee - Now Staging Comeback 
IDON. — The United States ir 

eae al corps has increased WASHINGTON. The fabulous and 

SS tae nearly extinct trumpeter swan 


its seagoing strength more than a 
hundredfold since the start of the 
s holding combat wound 
mortality far below that of the First 
World war, Rear Adm. Luther Shel- 
don Jr. said recently. More effec- 
tive shock treatment, new types of 
and penicillin are 

edit for the im- 


America’s rarest and largest migra. 
tory waterfowl, is on the way to ‘ 
comeback. In 1933 the trumpeter 
swan population of this country wag 
down to 73, but now there are at 
least 221. Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, qj. 
rector of the fish and wild life sery. 
ice, recalls that 1935 was the year 
which the Red Rock lakes nationaj 
wild life refuge was establisheq in 
Montana for the protection of the 
species. Trumpeter swans nest in 
no other region. The birds weigh 
at least 25 pounds and have a wing. 
spread of eight feet. 


casts, sulfa drugs 
given the great 
provement. 


Our boys must keep on fight- 
ing—we must keep on buy- 
ing WAR BONDS until vic- 
tory is won. Keep on BACK- 
ING THE ATTACK. 


Rae Ey 
: BUY A a 
| BOND | 
is TODAY | 


“Ships are essential to Victory, and we shall continue our job of building them 


1,000 Liberty ships. 


“4A sup A DAY,” with a number to spare, was the record production delivered by Bethlehem \ 
in 1943 to the United States Navy, the British Navy and the U. S. Maritime Commission. This program 
was the greatest in magnitude and diversity ever accomplished by a private builder in the world’s 
history. It marked the fulfillment of a promise made by Bethlehem a 
.average of “a ship a day” of major fighting and cargo craft. 


The list of ships includes aircraft carriers, cruisers, destroyers, virtually every type of fighting 
craft, as well as a large number of Liberty ships and other cargo vessels. In addition, Bethlehem ship 
repair yards converted, repaired, and serviced over 7,000 vessels, 


* * 


the Allied fleets in fighting trim. 


Measuring the program by Liberty ships, a battleship is equal to forty Liberty ships; and 
the value of the year’s work in Bethlehem’s shipbuilding division was the equivalent of over 


1,000 Liberty ships. 


Part of National Program — Bethlehem is permitt 
total program. Led by the U. S. Navy and the 


1943 has been a national triumph of production. 


* | 


We salute our fellow shipbuilders and their distinguished records. 


y k our thousands of suppliers whose efforts bi: . 
We thank our thousands of suppliers whose efforts have been esseatia! to our contribution. 

as h: and women in the Bethleke fading in chi 
We congratulate the men and vy omen in the Bethlehem organization, in shipyards, steel plants 


factories, mines, and in every division, all of whom have hada part in this effort, > 


L, re S ° > ? . . 

Harder Task Ahead —- The year’s work in Bethlchem’s shipyards, steel mills and other departments 

has been done by 3¢0,009 men and women. More will be nesded. Already a larger shipbuilding task 
t ny 


has been assigned to us for 1944. We shall undertake thas job with che 


at maximum pace, to hasten the day of Victory. 


@ «at record pace in 1944,” — E. G. GRACE, president, Bethlehem Steel Company e 


a vital contribution toward keeping 


ed to publish these facts as part of our country’s 
U. S. Maritime Commission, America’s shipbuilding in 


a eam line oe 
aacwledge that it must be done, 


* 38 TYPES OF SHIPS. « 


Program 70°, Fighting Craft; 
30°, Cargo 
Bethlehem’s total wartime shipbuilding pro- 
gtam includes approximately 1,000 fighting 
and cargo ships, 70% of the program being in 
fighting craft, and 30% in cargo. These are of 
38 different types including the following: 


Ney } 
FIGHTING CRAFT 
35,000-Ton Battleship 2,100-Ton D 
,100- estroyers 
thes Heavy 1,620-Ton Deqrovens 
in ‘ ruisers: Destroyer Escorts 
year ago to build in 1943 an‘ lai Light Tank-Landing Craft 
‘ ruisers Infantry-Landing Craf 
6,000-Ton Light al 
Coe 2g 14,700-Ton Aircraft y 


¢ Carriers 
27,000-Ton Aircraft Carriers 


CARGO SHIPS 


Liberty Ships Other type Caego Ships 


Victory Ships Si y 
. ingle-Screw Tank 
ee on ones Twin-Screw Tankers j 
Ss [@) T A 3 
C-3 Cargo Combat Ships oe Ships 


Passenger-and-Car i 3 
£0 Ships Fleet Tugs 
25,000-Ton Ore-and-Oil Co iex 
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